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A TALE WITH THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY.” 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—IN WHICH MARY TALBOT DISCOVERS HER 
BROTHER’S OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 

Mr, Suarre returned to his lodgings after his interview 
with Mary Talbot in the lane, in no very happy frame 
of mind. He felt that he had acted ungenerously to- 
wards her. He had almost urged her to confide to him 
the cause of the apparent change in her manner towards 
imself, and after he had declared the impossibility of 
‘ny alteration taking place in the feelings with which 
® regarded her, he had shrunk from her, as it were, 
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as soon as the first breath of calumny approached her. 
He was angry with himself, angry with the idle gos- 
sips of the village, vexed with his mother for having 
listened to the tales of her servant-maid, and vexed 
with Mary, he could hardly say why, unless it were be- 
cause she had confessed to the truth. He felt that she 
was right when she intimated that she knew him better, 
in one respect at least, than he knew himself, and that, 
however confident he might be in his own strength of 
purpose, he would be unable to breast the tide of calumny 
or suspicion, if it assailed him through the woman whom 
he had made his wife. 
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“Tt would be a terrible thing,” he thought to himself, 
“to be the husband of one against whom, however 
innocent she might be, the finger of doubt, suspicion, 
or scorn were pointed. It would be ruinous to all my 
hopes of advancement. I might as well retire at once, 
and hide myself from the world.” And then, when he 
had reflected upon all the evils that such an union 
would bring upon him, a change came over him, and 
he fancied that he could willingly dare all these evils— 
that he could bear up against them and outlive them— 
anything rather than separate him.elf for ever from 
the object of his affections, and from one who was, so 
far as she herself was concerned, worthy, as he be- 
lieved, to be the chosen helpmate of the best man 
living. ° 

They were both young—himself and Mary ; the world 
was all beforethem. Why need they remain in England ? 
They might emigrate to the colonies, where there was a 
wide field of usefulness open to them, and where neither 
the breath of suspicion nor calumny could reach either 
of them. 

He had been restlessly pacing to and fro in his room. 
He now sat down and wrote a note to Mary, assuring 
her that the confidence she had reposed in him, the 
candid acknowledgment she had made, and, more than 
all, the opinions she had expressed, had but increased 
the affection and respect with which he regarded her, 
and begged her to rescind her resolution, and Iet matters 
be between them as they formerly had been. He wasted 
many sheets of note-paper before he was able to frame 
a letter to his mind. Even at last he was dissatisfied 
with what he had written; but he felt that he was 
utterly unable to express himself as he wished. He sent 
the letter off by a messenger that night, and then thought 
how he should write to his mother, and explain all that 
had passed between himself and Miss Talbot, and ac- 
quaint her with the determination at which he had 
arrived. This he felt would be as difficult a task as 

that which he had so feebly accomplished, but it was one 
that could be postponed, at least, until after he had re- 
ceived Mary’s reply; and, glad at the respite he had 
given himself, he retired to rest. 

He received a reply to his note before he was up in 
the morning. 

Mary wrote that she had reccived his note, and had 
been surprised, as well as pained and pleased, with its 
contents. She expressed her gratitude for the estima- 
tion in which he held her, but added that it were better 
for the happiness of both, that matters should remain 
as they were between them. She intimated that the 
determination at which she had arrived had not affected 
her feelings towards him, and that it was not impossible 
that circumstances might arise which would’ induce her 
to rescind her resolution; but the time when those cir- 
cumstances would occur might be far distant—perhaps 
it might never come—and meanwhile she felt that 
it were better that he should hold himself free to act 
as he thought fit, without regard to her; and she 
ended by saying that, whatsoever the future might have 

in store for either him or her, for weal or woe, she 
would ever pray for his welfare and happiness, and, so 
long as she lived, would look upon him as a valued and 
respected friend. 

Cold and distant as Mary’s letter appeared to him who 
received it, it had caused her much pain and many tears 
to write. It had seemed to her as though she were wil- 
fully casting from her her only hope of earthly happiness, 
and yet she felt that was but doing her duty to her- 
self, as well as to him whom, for a brief period, she had 
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None save Mr. Sharpe and herself knew what had 
passed between them: None others knew the pain which 
each felt whensoever they met, as they were compelled 
to meet, almost every day, and sometimes several times 
in a day. 

Time wore on: and, though the looked-for American 
packet arrived and brought no reply to Mr. Aston’s 
letters asking for correct information respecting the 
rumoured arrival at New Orleans of the pinnace of 
the lost ship Amazon, with several of the crew and 
passengers who were believed to have perished, Mary 
still continued to be supported by the secret hope she so 
strangely cherished. 

If less cheerful than she had formerly been, she ap- 
peared to her friends to submit herself with calm re- 
signation to the irremediable loss she had sustained; 
and no one even suspected that another secret sorrow 
was rankling at her heart, though, at this period, 
she and the curate were—as in after days they frequently 
acknowledged to each other—probably the most un- 
happy youthful pair in the village or parish of St. 
David. 

Another month passed away, and towards its close old 
Mrs. Margaret came from Hammersmith to pay a long- 
promised visit to Mary Talbot. The old ci-devant 
housekeeper had heard from Mary all that she knew re- 
specting the loss of the Amazon, and it was the old lady’s 
earnest yearning to comfort her former mistress’s child 
in her affliction which had induced her, at her advanced 
age, to undertake the long journey from London to 
Cornwall, at a period when travelling was much more 
tedious and wearisome than it is in these later days. 

The day before Mrs. Margaret’s arrival, however, the 
American mail-packct again came into Falmouth,.and on 
this occasion it brought letters to Mr. Aston from his 
friends at New Orleans and St. Louis, as well as from 
his son and daughter at Watertown. 

There was no longer any doubt about Henry Talbot's 
eseapo from the perils of the deep. The New Orleans 
merchant, who had been absent from that city when the 
miserable remnant of the pinnace’s crew arrived, knew 
nothing more than he had learnt from the British 
consul at that port; but the merchant at St. Louis 
spoke of Henry’s arrival and temporary sojourn in that 
city, and subsequent departure for Watertown. He 
alluded also to the apparent mystification in the mind of 
the young Englishman, who spoke of Mr. Morton as Mr. 
Aston. 

“T did not undeceive him,” the merchant went on to 
say, “as I supposed that you had some motive in 
assuming in England the name of your deceased father- 
in-law. He must, however, have found out his mistake 
on his arrival at Watertown, whither he went to visit 
your son and daughter”. . . . . 

A perusal of the letters from Henry and Mary Morton 
proved to their father, however, that though Henry 
must have discovered that he (Mr. Aston) had assumed 
another name in England, he had kept this knowledge 
to himself; though Mr. Aston (as I must still style Mr. 
Henry Morton) was unable to discover, from anything in 
his children’s letters, whether Henry Talbot had any 
notion of his relationship to his cousins. 

This, however, was now a matter of little consequence. 
He was rejoiced to learn that his nephew still lived, and 
his first thought was how—upon his return from Fal- 
mouth, whither he had gone, as usual, to reccive his 
letters from the postmaster—he should break the happy 
intelligence to his niece. 

There was no cause for anxiety on this score, howevet 





regarded in the light of her future husband. 


The same mail brought Mary a letter from her brother 
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—the letter with which the reader is acquainted, and 
which was written after Henry had obtained employment 
as purser on board the Franklin. 

It is needless, as it would be vain, to attempt to des- 
cribe the mingled emotions of joy and thankfulness 
which filled the soul of the young lady on the receipt of 
this letter. The strange hope, almost amounting to a 
belief, that her brother had escaped the perils of the 
sea, if it had not its origin in her knowledge that 
her uncle had, more than once or twice, escaped 
from similar dangers, and had at length returned to 
England in safety after many years of wandering, 
had been greatly strengthened by this remembrance. 
Still it had at all times been mingled with doubt; and 
sometimes—when she was alone in het room at night, 
and the wind howled and the rain fell around the farm- 
house, and the mournful murmur of the storm-lashed sea 
sounded in her ears—had been almost overshadowed by 
despair. But now she was assured of her brother's safety, 
and in her heartfelt gratitude to the gracious Providence 
that had protected him amid all her hopes and fears, 
she forgot for the time being all that was unsatisfactory 
in the letter, she forgave Henry for his cruel silence 
maintained for so many months, and rejoiced in the 
one great fact that he was still living, and now pros- 
pering. 

It was not until she had read the letter three or four 
times over that she felt her gladness clouded by doubts 
and anxieties. She had often thought that if her hopes 
of her brother’s escape were ever to be realised, and she 
were to receive a letter from him, how proudly she would 
show that letter to her uncle, as a vindication, in itself, 
of Henry’s innocence. She had fancied herself saying 
—“Read what my brother—your nephew—has written, 
and then say whether any one with the dark shadow of 
guilt upon his soul could write in such a strain!” 
Then, too, she would also say to him who, in spite of her 
resolve to think of him only as a friend, still constantly 
occupied her thoughts, und whose every word and look 
was stored in her memory— 

“ Alfred, the dark shadow that came between us and 
shrouded our future hopes in gloom is removed, and we 
may be again to each other as we have been.” 

Could she do this now? No. Her brightest hope had 
in one sense been realised; but the letter that she had 
sometimes feared that it were madness to hope for, had 
not brought the assurance she had anticipated. On the 
contrary, it almost dealt a fatal blow to her own secret 
assurance of her brother’s inability to commit the 
grievous sin of which she knew him to be suspected by 
the two persons who were nearest and dearest to her. 

When, after her first overpowering emotions of joy 
and gratitude, she was able calmly and understandingly 
to read what her brother had written, she blamed the 
spirit of pride which, under the flimsy excuse to his 
conscience that he was saving her from a renewal of her 
grief, had led him to conceal from a loving sister his 
providential escape from death, rather than acknowledge 
to her the wreck of the sanguine hopes with which 
he had left her; but still felt that he wrote with the 
guileless frankness of one whose conscience was not 
burdened with the consciousness of guilt, until she came 
to the passage in which he spoke of the hardship and 
misery he had suffered, as being a judgment upon him 
for his wrong-doing; of his present inability to make 
restitution to him from whom he had obtained the money 
he had lost, and his satisfaction in the confidence he felt 
that he would not be put to any trouble through what he 
had done, until the time came when he might be in a 
Position to restore the two hundred pounds. 
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So Mary understood her brother’s words, and though 
she could not yet make up her mind to believe him 
guilty, though she yet forced herself to believe that there 
was some mystification in the matter which she could 
not comprehend, she was shocked by the equivocal 
manner in which—if his words had the meaning in which 
she felt they would be read by all but herself—he spoke 
of a base and terrible misdeed. 

She hardly understood the remainder of the long letter, 
although she read it to the end. If she had been asked 
what her brother had said about the son and daughter 
of Mr. Aston, she would have been unable to explain. 
She did not even remark that, though Henry must have 
been aware that Aston was an assumed name, he had 
studiously avoided any allusion to the fact; all her 
thoughts, all her faculties, were concentrated upon the 
passage in the letter in which Henry spoke regretfully, 
and yet with a strange apathy, of some wrong-doing for 
which he had to make restitution ; and in the first bitter- 
ness of her heart she felt that she would much more 
gladly have received confirmation of her brother’s death, 
if at the same time she had obtained evidence of his 
innocence of crime. 

Then she blamed herself for her readiness to place 
the worst construction upon her brother’s words, and 
tried to believe that he alluded only to his inability to 
repay the money he had borrowed. 

“ Perhaps,” she thought, “in his sanguine expecta- 
tion of immediate success, he spoke of soon being in a 
position to repay the loan, and now regrets that he raised 
those expectations of speedy repayment in the mind of 
the lender? It must be so. Surely he would never 
have written thus—to ime, had he any other meaning.” 

She took up the letter to read it again, at the moment 
when Mr. Aston (as I must still style him) called at the 
farmhouse to break to her the news he had received of 
his nephew’s escape from the perils of the sea, and of 
his visit to his unknown cousins at Watertown. 

Mr. Aston had dreaded the excitement that his news 
would occasion; but a few words of explanation gave 
him to understand that Mary herself had received a 
letter from her brother, and that she was already aware 
of all he had to acquaint her with. 

After he had expressed his congratulations, therefore, 
he spoke at once of Henry’s visit to his cousins. 

“Tt is very strange,” he said; “but neither my 
son nor my daughter appear to entertain any notion 
that Henry is their cousin; and yet they must have 
spoken of me to your brother by my proper name. 
They had no idea that I had assumed the name of 
Aston on my arrival in England; nor do they appear 
to have learnt from Henry that such is the case. Henry 
himself must, from what they have told him, have sur- 
mised that I am his lost uncle Henry. Yet he has con- 
cealed his knowledge from them. Perhaps he has ex- 
plained his reasons for this reticence to you ?” 

Thus questioned, Mary was under the necessity of 
reading more attentively the latter portion of her 
brother’s letter. Gladly would she have handed the 
letter to her uncle to read, but for the mysterious pas- 
sage which she was resolved no eyes should see but her 
own. However, she read aloud her brother's account of 
his visit to Watertown, greatly to Mr. Aston’s delight, 
and not a little to her own satisfaction, inasmuch as it 
now appeared evident to her that, had Henry been guilty 
of such base conduct towards his uncle, as his words 
would, she feared, imply to the minds of others than 
herself, he could not have written of his visit to Water- 
town as he had done. He would, in fact, have avoided 
the place altogether. His letter, however, gave no inti- 
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mation of his knowledge of the fact—which he must 
have been aware of—that his friend, Mr. Aston, of St. 
David, was really Mr. Henry Morton, or that he had 
any idea of the relationship that existed between himself 
and Henry and Mary Morton. 

Mary and her uncle both wondered at this. 

“The boy must have some suspicion of the fact that I 
am his long-lost uncle. He could not have lived for a 
week with his cousins without hearing enough—if he 
have any knowledge whatever of his mother’s family— 
to satisfy him that such must be the case. Had I not 
believed him dead, I should ere now have written to 
my children to explain the facts to them. I intended 
to do so when Henry left England, in order that they 
might have been prepared to receive him as their 
cousin. I thought it needless, afterwards, to explain to 
them the reason why I had adopted their mother’s 
maiden name. Perhaps, however, it is as well that 
Henry has kept his suspicions to himself. It shows good 
sense in the boy. He naturally supposed that I had some 
good reason for acting as I have done, and he has done 
well in leaving the explanation to me. 

“ However, my dear Mary, whatever suspicions may 
have clung to me, in spite of my efforts to banish them, 
I feel satisfied now, from the manner in which Henry 
writes, that he is entirely innocent of crime. There is 
some strange mystery connected with the loss of my 
pocket-book, and your brother’s possession of the locket ; 
but I entirely acquit hin of all knowledge of the matter. 
So set your mind at ease on that point. Let nothing 
damp the joy you feel at the happy escape of your 
brother from the perils of the deep.” 

Mary’s eyes filled with happy tears as she took the 
hand her uncle held out to her as he rose to return to 
Cliff Cottage. She was unable to reply save by an 
eloquent look, which spoke more than words; but she 
felt as if a great burden of shame and sorrow were lifted 
from her mind. Her uncle believed, as she did, that 
her brother could not have visited Watertown, and could 
not have acted or written as he had, if he had felt the 
burden of a guilty conscience. Still she would have 
been glad if the mysterious words towards the end of the 
letter had been left unwritten. 

Mr. Aston did not remain long. On such a happy 
occasion he judged that his niece would rather be left 
alone to her own thoughts; and, with a gentle pressure 
of the hand he had all along held in his own, he bade 
her good-bye, and returned home. 

Early the next morning Mrs. Margaret arrived at St. 
David, and was joyously welcomed by Mary. 

The good old lady, who had come expressly to condole 
with the daughter of her beloved mistress of former 
days, was equally rejoiced and surprised to hear the 
happy news that Mary had to tell. 

“You must write down, my dear, where _— Henry 
be livin’ in ’Meriky, so’s I may give directions to the 
young gentleman when next he comes to my place to ask 
after your brother,” she said, when she and Mary had 
talked for some time over Henry’s past mishaps and 
present prospects. 

“A young gentleman has called at your cottage to 
inquire after Henry, she exclaimed. ‘“ Who is he? 
What is his name ?” 

“Well now, my dear,” returned the old lady, “I 
disremember just now. I ’avesichabad memory. But 
he ’ave called twice, and the last time he asked me 
where Henry’s sister lived, that he might write to her, 
and ask her about her brother. In course I wouldn’t 
tell him that till I got leave from you, though he be quite 
% gentleman, for sure; and ’an’some and well-spoken as 
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any young man I ever see, Howsomever, I ’ave his 
card in my box.” 

“ When did he call to make these inquiries ?” 

“On’y o’ late, my dear. He said how he'd a been 
travellin’ abroad, and on’y heard when he came home of 
the loss of the Amazon. He be gone away ag’in for a 
short time; but he said as he should call as soon as he 
came back, to ask if I’d a’ got leave for him to write to 
you.” 

i. But what can he want to know that I can tell 
him ?” 

“Tcan’t say, my dear; on’y he ’peared to be much 
cut up about poor Master Henry’s misfortun’s. He said 
as he’d been a favourite schoolfellow of Henry’s at 
Eton, and I mind, when Master Henry called to see me 
at Hammersmith afore he went back to St. David, this 
same young gentleman, whom he’d been visiting, came 
with him to the garden gate, where he bid him good- 
bye, and a pleasant v’yage—poor fellow !” 

A sudden light broke upon Mary. She felt her heart 
leap in her bosom. This stranger was the mysterious 
schoolfellow at Eton, whom her brother had come across 
in London. It was he who had invited Henry to visit 
him, and it was he who had lent Henry the money 
which had been productive of so much misery to herself. 

“Go on. ‘Tell me all about him, my dear Mrs. 
Margaret,” she cried impulsively. “Tell me all he said 
about my brother.” 


“ He said nought but good, my dear,” replied the old 


lady, mistaking Mary’s excited manner for alarm. “I 
never see a nicer young gentleman, on’y a year or so 
older than Master Henry hisself. Though, in course, 
as I ’ave said, I wouldn’t tell him where you lived till 
T had your leave.” 

“T wish you had told him. I must write to him im- 
mediately. You say you have his. card in your box? 
You must let me see it. Oh, how I wish I had known 
of this before !” 

“’Twon’t be no use writin’ immediate, my dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Margaret, much amazed at the young lady’s 
impetuosity. ‘“ He ’ave gone away abroad ag’n, I don’t 
know where. Howsumever, I'll get the card, and if you 
write I’ll give him the letter when he comes ag’in, arter 
I go’ome. He said he’d be sure to eall.” 

“When? How long will he be away?” inquired 
Mary. 

“ About two months, he said, my dear.” 

“The better plan will be for me to write to the ad- 
dress on his card; the letter will then, in all probability, 
be forwarded to him, wherever he may be.” 

Mary put numerous other questions, to which, how- 
ever, Mrs. Margaret was unable satisfactorily to reply. 
The old lady had simply replied as best she could to the 
questions the young gentleman had put her, and had 
asked none herself; but she manifested so much sur- 
prise at the young lady’s anxiety, that Mary, who did 
not care to conceal anything from her, related to her the 
story of the theft of the pocket-book, of which she had 
hitherto been. ignorant, and spoke of the misery and 
anxiety she herself had suffered in consequence of the 
suspicions which had lighted upon her brother. 

In Mrs. Margaret, Mary found a warm supporter of 
her brother’s innocence. The old lady declared that it 
was impossible that Henry could be capable of such 
wickedness, and agreed with the young lady that it was 
advisable to write to the young gentleman immediately. 
She commenced at once to uncord her box that she 
might find the card which bore the gentleman’s name 
and address, and while she was thus employed launched 
forth upon another topic of conversation: 
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“ My dear,” she went on; “if I didn’t know as ’twere 
impossible for sperrits to return to this earth in their 
nateral form, and if ’twer’n’t sinful to believe in sich 
things, ’'d have sworn as I seen Squire Morton, your 
grandpa’, who died afore you were born, this very morn- 
in’, as I were gittin’ down from the kerrage as brought 
me from Falmouth. *Twere the very spit on him, as he 
were, as I recollect him, though as I came closer to him, 
Isee as he were some years younger than the squire 
was when he died. But he were standin’ with his hands 
in his pockets looking out of the garden gate, just as the 
old squire used to stand. Never, in all my life, did I see 
such a likeness. He had your grandpa’s walk and look 
and everything.” 

Mary knew at once to whom her visitor alluded. 
Without replying, she went to her desk, drew forth the 
locket her brother had given her, and placed it, open, 
in the old lady’s hand. 

“ Do you know whose likeness that is ?” she asked. 

The old lady carefully adjusted her spectacles; but 
no sooner did her glance rest upon the miniature than 
she exclaimed— 

“Tt is your own dear ma’ when she was a child!” 
Again she gazed at the portrait, and then, with a 
bewildered look, as if she thought it was not real, or that 
she herself was dreaming, she examined the case. 

“ This locket, sure as I live, belonged to your mamma,” 
she went on. “How did you come by it, my dear? 
It were given by your mamma, when she were a little 
girl, to her brother Henry—your poor uncle who was 
lost at sea. Many’s and many’s a time have I hung 
this round your poor mamma’s neck! Sure I am not 
dreaming ?” 

“No, dear Mrs. Margaret,” replied Mary, “you are not 
dreaming. It was not indeed my grandfather Morton 
whom you saw,” she went on with a smile, “but my 
uncle Henry, who, as you know, was supposed to have 
perished at sea when a boy. He was saved by the 
French sailors, and put in prison, and has lived many 
years abroad. At length, about ten months since, he 
returned home to England. You shall hear all about 
his return by and by. The locket I have shown you 
has been the cause of all my pain and misery. My uncle 
treasured it carefully for mamma’s sake, and brought it 
home to England with him. It was lost with his pocket- 
book, and subsequently purchased and given to me by 
my brother. Where Henry purchased it has yet to be 
explained, and I am sure will be explained satisfactorily. 
My uncle saw it in my possession, and was naturally 
surprised and grieved; but he has now given it to me, 
and I hope that all will soon be made clear, for dear 
Henry’s sake. Now, dear Mrs. Margaret, you know 
almost as much as I do myself—though I was not aware 
that my uncle was so like grandpapa.” 

It is impossible to describe the surprise and amaze- 
ment of the old lady when she heard this explanation. 
She was so much overcome with joy that the tears 
coursed freely down her still unwrinkled cheeks. Mary 
furthermore explained to her why her uncle had assumed 
the name of Aston: 

“He wished to keep his return secret from Mr. 
Foley,” she said. ‘He may have taken secret measures 
to prove his identity to others, before he sees Mr. Foley. 
I cannot say. My uncle is very peculiar in some of his 
ways.” 

“What need of any measures being took?” said the 
old lady. “He ’ave but to show himself for everybody 
to see as he isa Morton. Didn’t I reckernise him as 
Soon as I see him ?” 

“Perhaps mere personal identification would be in- 
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sufficient in the eye of the law,” returned Mar y. How- 
ever, my uncle knows best his own views.’ 

“You must let him know as Jam here,” said Mrs. 
Margaret, “I’m sure he'll come to see me directly. I 
wonder indeed as he didn’t reckernise me, though, for 
sure, I be much changed.” 

““He was but a boy when he saw you last,” replied 
Mary. “But, dear Mrs. Margaret, all this time we are 
forgetting the card !” 

Thus reminded, the old lady opened her box and pro- 
duced a card bearing the following inscription in old 
English characters :-— 


“Srr Artuur Lockyer, Bart., Winstone Park, Kent.” 


“ A baronet! SoI remember Henry said,” exclaimed 
Mary, as she eagerly seized the card. “ Well, be he 
whom he may, I will write immediately to his address, 
and beg him to explain all that passed between himself 
and my brother.” 

This task, however, she found to be a more arduous 
one than she had anticipated. It was a difficult matter 
for a sister to write to a stranger and explain the sus- 
picions which had been directed against her brother. 
More than once her heart failed her ; but her eagerness 
to establish her brother’s innocence beyond doubt or 
cavil, moved her to complete the task, and at length the 
letter was written and despatched to Winstone Park. 

It was not until the letter had been sent away that 
the thought occurred to Mary’s mind— 

“ What if Sir Arthur should reply that he never lent 
Henry any money ?” 


TRADE TRAMPS. 


By trade tramps the reader will understand those tra- 
velling artisans and craftsmen who perambulate the 
country ostensibly in search of employment. They are 
an entirely distinct class from the tramps who have no 
trade, from whom they for the most part keep aloof, 
with a feeling, it may be, that too close a contact with 
them would lower their respectability. The tramping 
artisan deems the tramp who is no artisan a vagabond, 
and resents the notion of being mixed up in the same 
category with him. He will tell you sometimes that, if 
he takes to a wandering life, it is not because he is 
driven out of society, as the vagabond is, but because he 
elects to travel and see the world and the ways of life 
before he settles down to his share of its responsibilities. 
It is probable that he really does intend to settle down 
some day or other, or at least that such was his inten- 
tion when he began his travels; but that idea grows less 
vivid, and has fewer charms for him the longer he con- 
tinues on the move, and after a course of years vanishes 
away altogether. Meanwhile he has abundance of pre- 
cedents for the life he leads—precedents older almost 
than any of the habits, customs, or bye-laws of the settled 
craftsman. Who were the Freemasons who built the 
cathedrfils and most ancient of the churches that stud 
the land? - What were they but tramps, who went 
about from place to place doing honest and skilful work 
where it was tobe done? What was the condition of in- 
dustrial artisans in the feudal and ante-feudal times ? 
Is it not the universal custom on the Continent for 
apprentices to travel from country to country at work 
before settling in their business? Did not all trades 
tramp, for the double purpose of procuring work and 
escaping bondage, until such time as they were able to 
associate in guilds for their mutual protection? An- 
swer him these questions. 
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The march of modern improvement has been the 
greatest enemy the trade tramp has had to encounter. 
The railway, the penny post, the electric telegraph, the 
introduction of gas—all these have told against him, 
inasmuch as they have tended to set aside and annihilate 
the old-fashioned deliberate methods of doing business, 
which assured him employment wherever he chose to 
accept it. Little more than a generation back, the 
tramping artisan and craftsman was as much an institu- 
tion as the pedler was, and more so than the pedler is 
now. As you rolled over the hard road on top of the 
four-in-hand stage, you passed him, as he trudged along 
under his oil-skin knapsack, half a dozen times in a 
morning. You found him on the sunny bench in front 
of the wayside inn as the coach drew up to the tune of 
the guard’s bugle-horn, while fresh horses were put to. 
There sat the tramp, with the identical brown jug 
before him which was once Toby Philpot, from which 
he far too often took a sip, as he stitched away at the 
landlord’s harness or saddle-girths, or purified his 
creamy boot-tops, or mended the landlady’s pattens, or 
soldered a hole in cook’s stew-pan, or performed any 
other small but necessary function which came within 
the limits of his capacity, and had been set aside 
and waiting for him until he should make his appear- 
ance, 

Then he was looked for as regularly in the small pro- 
vincial market-towns as the season for his advent came 
round. Repairs of very various kinds had to wait his 
arrival before they could be done. It was the tramp 
who mended the umbrellas that broke down or got 
turned inside-out in ahigh wind. It was the tramp who 


set all the locks to rights when they had got hampered. 
It was he who repaired the sportsman’s guns, and 


plugged them with new touch-holes, ere percussion caps 
were as much as thought of. It was he who mended 
the broken glass in the house-windows, where the town- 
ship was too small to maintain a glazier. It was the 
tramp who did all the bookbinding for the country 
stationer, who had to wait for his coming before he could 
put a single volume “in hand,” and who sometimes waited 
six months for him, It was the tramp who renewed the 
edge of ail the town cutlery once a year; and it was he 
who, when the horse fair came round, made his appearance 
at the stithy of the village blacksmith, and supplemented 
the labours of that worthy at his roaring forge and 
sounding anvil. , In a word, the artisan tramp was the 
supernumerary on the great theatre of labour all over 
the country, and had his recognised standing as such, 
receiving due welcome and encouragement wherever he 
happened to be wanted, and seldom departing without 
some small guerdon, even when his services were not 
required, 

The above description is hardly applicable to the 
tramp of the present day. The wayside inns have been 
driven off the land by the railways, or they have been 
transformed into farmhouses. The small country towns 
have grown larger, and their population has doubled 
itself, and improved itself into a condition of sélf-help, 
which leaves fewer chances for the wandering workman. 
Cheap newspapers, cheap travelling, cheap postage, and 
cheap carriage of goods, have in a great measure made 
city, town, and village all one for industrial purposes, 
and have put a final period to the old-fashioned patience 
and long-suffering which enabled people to wait for 
month after month for the execution of their orders to 
tradesmen. Yet, still the tramp perambulates the 
country on his annual rounds, There is a charm in the 
nomadic life he leads, which endears it to him in spite of 
its contingent hardships and privations; and though he 
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is sometimes induced, under pressure, to give it up for 
a season, it is only for a season that he does so; sooner 
or later, the old fascinations of the sunshine, the fields, 
the lanes, the highroads, the bye-paths and hedgerows 
come back with irresistible force, and he is off again 
on his travels, So enduring is this propensity, that 
men who have tramped the country for years in their 
youth are known, after settling in cities and rearing 
families, to return to the road again in their old age 
with renewed eagerness and enjoyment. The most un- 
lovely aspect of the lot these travellers endure is seen in 
the case of the married tramp, whom one sometimes 
meets footing it through dust or mud, in company with 
his luckless partner—she carrying the family wardrobe 
and household properties in a huge bag on her back, 
while a wretched child drags at her skirt—he leading 
the way, with his packet of tools strapped to his shoulder. 
These dreary spectacles, which are all too common, are 
not, we may be pretty sure, the result of choice, but 
are rather the outcome of misfortune or misconduct, or 
both. 

We think it would be found, if investigation could be 
made into the subject, that in point of education and in- 
telligence the average tramp is entitled to rank con- 
siderably above rather than below the average settled 
workman. Such, at any rate, is the teaching of our own 
experience in connection withthem. We once met with 
one who had written in large letters the words “ Pauper 
et Pedester”” on a strip of paper round his wreck of a 
hat, thus challenging, as it were, a conference in the 
Latin tongue; and we had reason to know that the 
challenge was not altogether a vain boast, seeing that 
he could hold a conversation in a species of monkish 
Latin, and was only too voluble in displaying his learn- 
ing. On general subjects, moreover, the tramp is usually 
well informed, and is a much better authority on all 
social matters affecting his class than the stay-at-home 
workman. ‘This, of course, is due to his wandering life, 
and the exercise of observation, a faculty which he has 
in some degree of perfection, and does not suffer to lie 
idle. Although with him work is never an instinct 
or a passion, as it is with the thorough workman, he 
yet really values his working power as an available re- 
source when needs must; and he is pretty sure to make 
himself master of all the new contrivances and appliances 
for facilitating his peculiar industry and the saving of 
unnecessary labour. . It is, indeed, more to the agency 
of the tramp than to any other, that numberless novel 
contrivances and petty inventions become so speedily 
diffused among the parties who profit by them. 

But if the predicaments and liabilities of the tramp 
sharpen his wits and develop his intellect, it is to be 
feared they are not so favourable to the growth of his 
moral character. To say the truth—and we say it very 
unwillingly—the tramping workman is to be by no means 
generally relied on, whatever his promises and protes- 
tations. Very often it happens that when, with a 
dolorous voice and still more dolorous face, he makes 
application for work, there is nothing farther from his 
intention than performing the work you offer him. It 
is usually about sundown that he applies to you for 
employment, when he has just come off the road from a 
long day’s march. You see that he is coated with dust 
or mud up to the knees, and his weatherworn face is 
grimed and moist with perspiration: he pleads his 
weariness, his hunger, and his empty pockets, and begs 
for the advance of a few shillings to provide him a sup- 
per and a bed, that he may rest and recruit himself and 
come fresh to his labour on the morrow. If you are 
young in the ways of the world you accede to his re- 
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quest, handing him over the sum he asks for, and he 
bids you good-night with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. But that is the last you see of him. . Long 
before you are down ‘in the morning he is off again on 
his travels, and, by the time you are looking for his ap- 
pearance in your workshop, is probably breakfasting 
heartily in your county, some ten or a dozen miles off. 
This is bad, but, in the case of many of this class, it is 
far from being the worst that might happen. There is 


always a risk in introducing a tramp into your workshop, 


especially among young apprentice lads, whom he may 
chance to infect with low drinking habits, to say nothing 
of worse vices peculiar to large towns and cities. Not 


unfrequently, too, it will come to pass that a tramp will 


undertake work which he is quite incompetent to com- 
plete in a workmanlike manner; his deficient ability 
may not be discovered for weeks, and in some trades for 
months, and when it becomes too glaring to be any 
longer concealed, the defaulter takes himself off on pay- 
night, to be heard of no more. Insuch a case the em- 
ployer has to send for a skilled workman and pay him 
a high wage for repairing the mischief or completing the 
unfinished work of the “ scamp.” 

Writers on industry and industrial subjects have re- 
garded it as an anomaly that the tramp, whatever his 
trade, should be recognised, and to a definite extent 
encouraged by the regular settled workmen, and 
they sometimes call upon the latter to cast him off 
and disown him altogether. But there are two sides 
to this question. Under trade regulations, not of a 
written and documentary, but merely of a traditional 
kind, but which have yet been in force time out of 
mind, the tramp has privileges which he can claim, 
and does claim, it is to be feared, much oftener than he 
should by prescriptive right. Thus, in any town which 
lies in his route, if, on applying for work at all the work- 
shops where his craft is exercised, he cannot obtain any, 
he can, if he chooses, send in a petition for assistance at 
any establishment where journeymen are employed, who, 
by the regulations of the trade, are bound to contribute 
something towards his necessities. In small country 
towns the tramp very rarely has recourse to this method, 
for two reasons: in the first place, he would gain little 
or nothing by it, for the contributions might not be 
enough, or more than enough, to pay his expenses while 
waiting for their collection; and in the second place, 
his petition would have a damaging effect in case he 
should return to the town at any future time. In large 
cities the case is different; so that a tramp who is indis- 
posed to travel may subsist for a considerable time upon 
contributions which custom allows him to le.’y upon 
the journeyman in regular employment. He runs 
the risk, howeyer—though, to be stra, the risk is 
small—of being offered work when he oniy wants 
alms, and when this occurs he has no other alter- 
native than to work for his living or to bid a hasty 
and long farewell to the place. We have known him in 
such a dilemma to accept the employment offered, and 
to find himself afterwards quite incapable of working at 
the trade to which he had served his apprenticeship, 
owing to long disuse and forgetfulness of the very first 
principles of his craft, This inaptitude rarely brings 
him reproach beyond what may be couched in a sly joke 
or phrases of affected commendation; and the regular 
hands, for the most part, allow him to work on, and to 
recover his skill if he can, and to profit by such small 
gains as he can make shift to earn. The cause of the 
general tolerance of the tramp among workmen may be 
safely veferred to a certain sympathy they entertain for 
him. Most working men have a secret longing for a 
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change of scene, and would themselves like well enough 
to go forth on the tramp, were it not for domestic 
reasons, and for the privation and loss of social position 
which such a life entails. Furthermore, every man who 
lives by his labour feels that it is at least within the 
limits of possibility that he may some day or other be 
forced to “tramp it,” whether he choose or not; and 
lastly, all workmen know that if there were no tramps 
there would be far more competition for regular employ- 
ment, and that, therefore, these wandering hands do 
indirectly tend by their wanderings to increase the 
money value of the services of the settled workers. 

Winter is the worst season for the tramp. At the 
fall of the year he is generally not merely willing but 
anxious to accept any country engagement which will 
enable him to tide over the dreary months of frost and 
snow; but, failing that—and for the most part he does 
fail—he is driven into cities for the miserable shelter and 
very ambiguous prospects they offer him. Thousands 
of this class of men turn their faces towards London 
about the beginning of November, and they take up 
their abodes in the low and wretched “ Travellers’” 
lodgings that crowd the back streets and filthy slums, 
where, at the cost of a few nightly pence, paid always in 
advance, they are housed from the streets, and keep one 
another warm by their animal heat. The want and 
privation that some of them undergo when old age has 
overtaken them, and they have exhausted the unwilling 
charity doled out to them by the “trade,” are beyond 
the power of language to describe. They will wrestle 
with nakedness and famine, and too often with the pangs 
of incurable disease as well, as long as a remnant of 
anything like life or strength is left in them, in the 
desperate struggle to escape from the workhouse in- 
firmary. But it is in vain; thither they tend, through 
the irresistible gravitation of poverty: into that ante- 
chamber of death, leaving all hope behind, they are at 
length unceremoniously thrust, there to languish under 
the accumulating miseries of ill-usage and neglect, to 
be borne thence in a few days or weeks, as it may happen, 
to a pauper’s grave. 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “A MERCHANT'S HOLTDAY.”’ 
Ill, 

TOLEDO, CORDOVA. 


Wun we were about to leave Madrid, it became a 
question whether we should take Toledo en route, Some 
of my friends, who had ladies with them, objected to 
this arrangement on account of the miserable accommo- 
dation in that old Spanish city. I remember the 
“Dugald Creature’s” advice—“If shentlemans want 
guid roads they should stop on the plainstanes o’ Glas- 
gie,” or St. James’s, if you like; but as I went to see 
Spain and Spaniards in every phase of life, whatever 
trifling difficulties or privations might be in the way, I 
very reluctantly broke from my party, and took my 
ticket for Toledo, which is reached by a branch off the 
main line direct to Seville and Cadiz. Certainly I should 
have lost many of the old and new characteristics of 
Spain if I had passed that city. I have observed that 
they don’t hurry things in Spain: the distance is 41 
miles, which oceupied three hours—from 7 to 10 p.m. I 
found the “best hotel” a facsimile of that at the 
Escorial, and I almost lost heart before I got into bed. 
The night was bitterly cold, and there were only a rug 
and thin blanket on the bed, and, but for my good old 
Scottish plaid, I should have been almost frozen to death, 
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It is the peculiarity of this high-lying country, that the 
nights are extremely cold and the mid-day sun almost 
tropical. Next morning, by seven o'clock, the bright 
warm sun was shining through my little cell, and inviting 
me to come forth and enjoy his brightness and beauty. 
After trying a cup of chocolate—which seemed a mess of 
sugar and flour, as thick as molasses, which was too 
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much for me—I sent for and engaged Ferman, a well- 
known guide, for the day, and set forth on my rambles. 
I should premise that this city has been the capital of 
four nations, and dates, I don’t know how long B.c. 
First the Romans, followed by the Goths, the Moors, 
and the Spaniards. It was a favourite city with the 
Moors, and had then upwards of 200,000 inhabitants : 
it lias now dwindled down to 12,000, and is almost dead 
and buried in its own ashes—a mere skeleton, without 
life or animation. I could scarcely have believed in 
such a picture if I had not seen it with my own eyes. 
‘The situation of the city is very picturesque. It lies in 
a bite of the river Tagus, three-parts surrounded with 
water, and on the land side is flanked by an old Moorish 
wall and towers. ‘lhe town rises nearly 300 feet above 
the river, and 2,400 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
consequently exposed to great heat in summer and cold 
in winter. The river makes its way through broken 
cliffs of granite of the most rugged and fantastic shape, 
“in Nature’s wildest garb arrayed.” The streets are 
completely Oriental, and just allow room for the 
mule and bag of charcoal to pass through: there is 
room for no other kind of conveyance, and no other 
seems tobe wanted. There are more of the old Moorish 
houses still standing in this city, I believe, than in any 
other in Spain; and you might think at times that you 
were walkiny in the strects of Cairo, Notwithstanding 
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| the cloisters is represented in this month’s frontispiece. 
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its decay, there are still some noble specimens of archi- 
tecture in this city. The Cathedral is the perfection of 
Gothic art, and in its exterior nearly equals that of 
Burgos. It is poorly situated and surrounded, and at 
first sight is somewhat disappointing; but a closer 
inspection of its details—its lofty and magnificent gates, 
ornamented with carvings and statuary—the centre 
tower, of 340 feet, with its light and elegant turrets, 
niches, and trellis-work—realises all the beauty and 
perfection of the best period of Gothic architecture. 
The interior is somewhat gaudy and over-done, but to 
the admirers of sacerdotal gilding and ornament there 
is no want of attractions. Two Jewish synagogues, of 
a mixed Arabic and Hebrew character, have been appro- 
priated to Christian worship (?), and several mosques’ 
have been adapted to the same purpose. Ferman, my 
guide, was a violent Liberal, outside the churches, but 
inside he neglected no prescribed forms or genuflections, 
and dwelt a little longer than was agreeable on his de- 
scription of the tinsel and tawdry ornaments of the 
altar. He seemed to have no love for the present 
dynasty, and spoke of “Nuestra Senora” with more 
disrespect than I would like to mention. It is strange 
that, from the simple guide to the most educated 
Spanish gentleman I have met, the same dislike exists 
to the head of the Government. The French have 
here, as everywhere in Spain, left traces of their van- 
dalism and wanton destruction. One of the greatest 
ornaments of the city, and unique in its style and 
beauty, was the convent of St. John, called San Juan 
de los Reyes, and built by Ferdinand and Isabella. This 
beautiful building was blown up by the invaders, on 
quitting Toledo, and the débris of broken columns, 
statuary, and Gothic ornaments which are now lying 
about, would form a large and interesting museum; but 
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there and elsewhere the wreck of the city lies as it was 
left sixty years ago. The chapel is still preserved, ant 
is a fine specimen of the florid Gothic. A portion of 
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In the centre and highest point of the city towers the 
once beautiful Alcazar, the Arab term for palace or castle. 
The greater part of the interior of this fine building has 
been destroyed by fire. The Patio, with its rows of fine 
granite columns, and portions of the gallery, supported 
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wisdom of honest Sancho Panza, and thought I might 
discover, tending her cows, a representative of his Dul- 
cinea del Tobosa. But a bitter cold night and a long 
journey before me dispelled all my dreams, and the 
knight and the squire and the beauty were all forgotten. 





TOLEDO. 


on beautiful arehes, are still standing, conveying some | 


idea of what it must have been in its massive form 
and pristine beauty. It is now almost a wreck, and is 
undergoing extensive repairs and alterations, which may 
completely change the character of the building. I only 
refer to it here to draw attention to the magnificent view 
that is obtained from this point of the city, the Alameda, 
the old gates and bridges, the granite rocks, and rugged 
chasms through which the foaming Tagus cuts its way. 

Every one has heard of the “Toledo Blades.” This 
great manufactory has dwindled down to a few small 
workshops. I visited one of these, and was weak 
enough to invest three dollars in an ornamental stiletto. 
The man laid a copper coin on a block of wood, and at 
one blow drove the stiletto through the metal, with- 
out doing the point the slightest injury, so finely are 
they tempered. I put this away at the bottom of my 
portmanteau, with my revolver, hoping I might never 
a occasion to use either of them in the way of de- 
ence. 

Proceeding from Toledo to Cordova, I had to return 
to the junction at Castillego, and there wait for one-and- 
a-half hour—from 9 to 10.30 p.m.—in a cold shade, till 
the next train from Madrid came up. I passed, much 
to my annoyance and disappointment, the classic land of 
Cervantes, La Mancha. I had conjured up all my early 
recollections of the crackbrained knight, the wit and 
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The morning broke with its usual splendour; the scene 
still looked dry and barren, save the olive trees that 
lined the face of the neighbouring hills. About twenty- 
five miles from Cordova we passed the old Roman bridge 
and battle-field of Bailen. I think Napier mentions 
this battle in 1808. It was the first and only victory 
the Spaniards gained over the French, and this victory 
was perhaps worse in its effects than a defeat. The 
Spaniards were so puffed up with their unexpected suc- 
cess, that, instead of following it up and checking the 
advances of the French, their general retired to Seville 
to chant a Te Deum, and “to offer thanks to the Virgin 
for the victory.” This small success roused England to 
fresh exertions, and led her to pour her blood and 
treasure, for five long years, over the Peninsula, when 
her own children were starving for bread. I have no- 
thing to say against the good and patriotic men who 
ruled over our destinies in those days—thcy acted with 
the light that was given them ; but, cwi bono ? where now 
are the works of the Holy Alliance, that cost so much 
blood and treasure? We have a Napoleon on the 
throne of France, dictating to Europe; a Hapsburgh, 
a Pope, and “the last of the Bourbons” shaking on 
their thrones; and England, with a millstone of debt 
about her neck, from which, for nearly sixty years, we 
have been unable to attempt any appreciable relief. 

We reached Cordeva at noon, and after a late break- 
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fast I hired a guide and went out to explore the city. 
I found the same dead and decaying look, the same 
stagnation, as at Toledo. It is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that this was the large and beautiful city of the 
Moors, with nearly a million inhabitants, 600 great 
mosques, 4000 minarets, and 900 public baths. Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, it must have been a 
magnificent city. There are now only about 35,000 
inhabitants—not a public work, or the least sign of 
industry; and, were it not for thc great mosque, which 
is now their cathedral—an unrivalled specimen of Moorish 
art, taste, and magnificence—there is not another object 
in the town that is worth a day’s detention, This great 
building must cover, with the garden or court-yard, ten 
acres of ground. It is divided into long and transverse 
aisles, with marble, porphyry, and jasper columns, from 
which there spring double arches. These columns attest 
the antiquity of the materials at least, for many are 
evidently the remains of Roman temples of an early 
date: scarcely two are alike; and, to make them fit the 
elevation, some are sunk in the ground, and others have 
an additional block to raise the capital. Here you may 
wander all day in the cool shade, seeing new objects at 
every turn, and reading, mentally, the history of this 
strange city for more than two thousand years, with the 
material evidences before you. Round the four side 
aisles are about forty altars, with some good pictures 
and a great many daubs, and any amount of bronze and 
gilding, which is not in keeping with the Moorish 
architecture around, In the centre of the building they 
have raised a chapel and choir in the extravagant style 
of Charles v, or a sort of renaissance run mad, with 
gilding and ornament, In one of the side altars the 
heantiful arabesque of the Moors is still retained in all 
its pristine simplicity and richly blended colours. This 
was the Mihrab, or recess in which the Koran was kept. 
In the outer court is still the beautiful garden of orange 
and palm trees and fountains, in which the Moors 
delighted, and which they understood so well how to 
cultivate. Ascend the Giralda, or great tower, and 
take a view of the country round. 

Tt have referred to the palace, church, and prison of the 
Inquisition at Valladolid. Cordova had also its feast of 
human sufferings, “to make a Roman holiday.” The 
Alcazar, once the magnificent palace of the Moorish kings, 
became the residence and prison of the Inquisition. This 
building lies outside the town, and, but for the associa- 
tions connected with its history, we might pass it with- 
out notice ; but it is one of the land-marks that indicate 
the ruin and downfall of Spain. I think it was Philip n, 
in the midst of his cruel persecution, that exclaimed, 
“ Better have no subjects than rule over heretics.” One 
is inclined to reverse this maxim, and say, “ Better have 
no subjects than the poor, indolent, bigoted, and slavish 
remnant, a pitiful wreck of mind and matter, which he 
and his immediate successors have left behind them. 
Round the building are suspended in festoons the chains 
of the captives delivered from the “Infidel Moors.” The 
cloisters of the convent, which are still in good preser- 
vation, are magnificent specimens of the elaborate Gothic 
of the fifteenth century, with their high pointed arches, 
rich carvings, figures, and niche-work. ‘The garden of 
the old convent is now overrun with weeds, and the 
surrounding scene is one of decay and desolation. 

Making the circuit of the city, I found, as in Toledo, 
a number of the old Moorish quadrangular houses, the 
garden of fruit trees, and fountain in the centre, in the 
true Oriental style. There is still a portion of the old 
Moorish wall standing, and a few of the mosques are 
turned into Christian places of worship. But here the 
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Mosque Cathedral forms the great object of attraction. 
There must have been upwards of twenty priests offi- 
ciating at the altars the second morning I visited the 
place. They had no congregation, with the exception 
of a few old women, and they did not seem to pay them 
any attention. Each one, if I may use a profane ex- 
pression, seemed to be working on his own hook. 

These Cordovese should have been sun-worshippers ; 
for as soon as they have mumbled over the morning 
service, and had their late breakfast, they are off to the 
alamedas and plazas with a southern aspect. There 
they sit in their mantles, basking in the solar rays, 
without a book or even a newspaper, moving about or 
sitting on the stone benches, and looking the picture of 
vacancy. Lay and clerical are all sun-worshippers, as 
if there were no call for their efforts in this world. I 
confess I have some sympathy with their love of out- 
door enjoyment. The warm, genial sun at this season, 
and the bright blue sky, would draw forth the severest 
anchorite from his cell to worship at this glorious shrine. 
When you have seen the old Roman bridge, and the Doric 
gate, called Roman, but of the period of Philip 1, there is 
scarcely anything else to detain you. It is very disap- 
pointing to have all your reading and early romance 
dispelled in a few hours, and to see before you sucha 
picture of desolation. During the prozperous and active 
period of the Moors, there were in Cordova three handi- 
crafts alone—viz,, dressers of Morocco skins and other 
leathers; workersin silver and filigree, and transcribers of 
scientific books, who amounted to nearly as many as the 
present population of that city. An Arab writer of that 
period says, “ This city and its suburbs is six miles by 
twenty. This great space is covered with houses, palaces, 
mosques, and gardens spread along the banks of the 
Guadalquiver. In all the west there is no city compared 
to it, either for population, extent, markets, religious 
edifices, or number of baths and inns.” This was the 
Cordova of the Moors; what the Austrio-Spanish sove- 
reigns, the chivalry of the court, and the auto de _fé of 
the Inquisition has made it, is one of the saddest chap- 
ters in Spanish history. 


THE MINT. 


In a recent number (p. 193, No. 848), we gave the coin- 
age of the Mint for the year 1866, in gold, silver, and 
copper.* During the year 1867 no gold coin was issued, 
a fact unprecedented in the history of the Mint. It was 
thought, after the panic of 1866, that more money would 
be required, but so far from this being the case, not 
only was there no call for gold, but the demand for 
silver coins was remarkably diminished, as if the Mint 
shared in the general dulness and depression of all trade 
and manufacture. An article in the “Times,” referring 
to this, contained some curious statements,f which we 
extract for the amusement of our readers : 

There is a popular notion that any one taking gold, 


———————— 





* Gold, £5,076,676; Silver, £493,416 ; Copper, £50,624, 

+ The “Times” article describes the concentration of the various 
mints—London, Chester, Winchester, York—in one office in the Tower, 
where the works were carried on till the erection of the present building 
in 1806. It is then stated that: ‘‘ Since 1806, the New Mint has been the 
sole coining centre for the British empire, where not only all the coins, 
from farthings to pounds, are struck, but where all commemoration 
medals and decorations awarded by the Government are made,” By 
‘the British Empire” is here meant the British Islands only; for Im- 
perial mints exist in the colonies,.and in all three Indian presidencies: 
The Calcutta people are rather proud of telling that their Mint Master, 
Colonel Forbes, of the Bengal Engineers, was deputed, about twenty 
years ago, by permission of the Court of Directors, to come to England 
to organise the new machinery then introduced at the London Mint. 
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silver, or copper to the Mint can have it at once made 
into an equal weight of pounds, shillings, or pence, and 
this at one time was the fact. But it is not so now, ex- 
cept with respect to gold. Time was when silver plate 
and bars of copper, gold ornaments, and gold trinkets 
used to be left for coinage. Now, however, the practice 
has sunk into desuetude, for the Mint is not bound to 
return coin for bullion in less than twenty days, and not 
now bound to take private consignments of silver or 
copper at all. People find it much more advantageous 
to dispose of their metals through the ordinary metal 
and bullion agents, who pay on the spot, and from these 
again the bullion agents of the Mint buy, according as 
silver or copper is needed. The Act of the Mint still 
binds them to take gold from any who bring it to them 
in coin, though, as a rule, these transactions are done 
through the Bank of England, which, of course, has to 
buy gold in ingots, dust, bars, or foreign coin, and which 
either sends it to the Mint for its own purposes, or sells 
it to the Mint as it may be wanted. As a fact, how- 
ever, any one taking gold to the Mint can have it made 
into sovereigns, and the country bears the whole ex- 
pense of the coinage. ‘The very last private application 
which was made to the Mint came from Mr. Peabody, 
who sent about £10,000 of old gold of all kinds to be 
made into sovereigns. This was the only application 
of the kind that has been made for years past. It is a 
singular fact that, for the first time in the history of the 
Mint, not a single sovereign was struck there during 
the whole of last year, nor has one yet been struck there 
during this. During nearly fifteen months, in fact, not 
a pound sterling in gold has been added to the currency 
of the kingdom. It was thought after the panic of 
1866, that the Mint would have to coin more money; 
but the very reverse has been the case. The Mint itself 
is suffering from the depression which has for a time 
overtaken all trades and occupations. ‘The demand there 
now is not for pounds, but for shillings and sixpences, 
and even at the manufacture of these the men are only 
working half-time, and at little more than half wages. 
Before proceeding to describe how the money itself 
is manufactured, it may not be out of place to say a few 
words as to how currencies die out, and how certain 
coins are popular or unpopular for years. The guinea 
and the half-crown were always popular; the five-shil- 
ling piece, the florin, and the fourpenny piece were 
always unpopular. The guinea was first coined in 
Charles 11's reign, and derived its name from the Guinea 
Company, which used sometimes to stamp on it the 
elephant, as symbolical of its African origin. The 
guinea was so popular that its successor, the sovereign, 
was for a long time looked on with dislike. It may 
surprise the reader to hear that any coins of the realm 
were ever looked on with disfavour, but the records of 
the Mint show that the public are as fastidious in their 
coms as in their food; and there are some which are 
regarded with such dislike that the public will not take 
them till they sce they can get no others. In this way 
the coinage of guineas was stopped, and the sovereign 
forced upon the public, who have now taken to it very 
kindly indeed. But this has not been the case with 
either the five-shilling or fourpenny pieces. The former 
Were old institutions of long standing unpopularity. 
Many, even in the simplest retail transactions, refused to 
receive them. But they were driven out of circulation 
by the bankers, who sent to the Mint for silver, and the 
employers, who sent to their banks for silver, both of 
Whom so constantly stipulated against taking five-shil- 
ling pieces that they remained on the hands of the Mint. 
Yet about £2,000 worth of these coins are made every 
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year to go to the Falkland Islands. There the whalers, 
English, Germans, Swedes, and Americans, assemble to 
pass the winter in harbour, and among them the only 
accepted currency is the English five-shilling piece ; 
for them, therefore, it is manufactured, and to the Falk- 
land Islands it is sent. This noble coin, therefore—by 
far the handsomest in our currency—is now no longer 
issued in this country, and will soon become as much a 
thing of the past as guineas. The fourpenny piece, 
which was introduced for the first time in 1836, has 
always been so unpopular that its coinage has been dis- 
continued, and for the last twelve years not one has been 
struck. The favourite half-crown, too, has gone the 
same way, though not without a struggle for its reten- 
tion on the part of bankers and employers, who took a 
great aversion to the florin. But it was useless coining 
two-shilling pieces and two-and-sixpenny pieces at the 
same time, so the latter have been discontinued, and 
now only florins, shillings, sixpences, and threepenny- 
pieces are struck. What are called the garter sove- 
reigns, the lion shillings, the rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock shillings have all nearly disappeared from circula- 
tion, not only because they come into the Mint and are 
remelted and reissued in a more modern guise, but because 
from their scarcity there is a belief or kind of general 
notion that a sort of “luck” attaches to them; so they 
are kept to an extent that has made good impressions 
very scarce indeed, and when they do appear the clean- 
ness and sharpness of their outline show at once how 
little they have been in circulation. A curious illustra- 
tion of this may be found even so recently as in the 
history of florins. The first issue of these were small 
in size,and the usual letters F. D. had to be omitted 
from their circumference, A sort of protest was raised 
against this coinage, which at once received the name 
of the “graceless florin.” Public attention was thus 
directed to them ; they were kept as specimens, and 
though 750,000 were issued, hardly any are in circula- 
tion, and none are returned to the Mint. 

The amount of damage sustained by spurious coinage 
is very small. There are only a very few coiners or 
“ smashers ” in London, and as they have to manufacture 
by hand—that is to say, to cast each piece separately in 
plaster moulds, and afterwards electrotype it—the pro- 
cess is very slow, and is entirely limited to the silver 
coinage, and more especially the florin and the shil- 
ling. Coiners never make money to pass themselves. 
They make it and sell it in dozens to those willing to 
undertake the risk of palming it off on the unwary; 
and the price of these counterfeits is in exact propor- 
tion to the risk incurred in passing them. Thus, counter- 
feit florins of the best class cost as much as 12s. a dozen, 
and the best class of shillings 6s. a dozen; and these 
coins, unless minutely examined, would be taken off- 
hand by any one, On the other hand, shillings can be 
got as low as 2s. a dozen, and common florins for 3s. a 
dozen. The “smashers” are a peculiar set of rogues, 
the number of whom has not much increased or dimi- 
nished for the last fifty years. There is a kind of “cutler’s 
law ” among them, never to tell from whom they buy the 
coin, though the Mint police would rather catch one 
maker of counterfeit coin than twenty utterers. Only 
one formidable attempt against the gold coin was ever 
made, and this was some three or four years ago. A 
party of Germans established themselves secretly at 
Hamburg, and entered into a well considered and de- 
liberate plan for making English sovereigns. These 
conspirators did not fall into the vulgar error of our 
native “smashers” in making actually bad sovereigns. 
They simply put so much additional alloy into the pure 
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gold as to make its value 17s. instead of 20s. These 
adventurers made proper steel dies, erected presses, and 
had all the appurtenances for the processes which are 
gone through in the English Mint—in fact, they estab- 
lished a private mint at Hamburg.’ Many thousands of 
their sovereigns got into circulation on the continent; 
for, in fact, none but the Mint authorities could detect 
them except by weight. By this test, however, they 
were at last discovered, the coiners traced, and their 
place of business seized. The chief conspirators escaped, 
but all their dies, machines, and a very considerable sum 
in pure and adulterated gold fell into the hands of the 
Hamburg authorities, so that the speculation, though 
boldly conceived and skilfully carried out, was a ruinous 
one after all. Not half as many sovereigns were put 
into circulation as would pay the first cost of the plant 
employed in their manufacture. Yet within the last few 
days one of these sovereigns was sent back to the Mint 
from Devonshire, simply on account of its extraordinary 
lightness, without apparent wear, and the tests showing 
it to be to all appearance standard gold. Of course, at 
Tower-hill it was at once recognised and destroyed. 
Those who have now and then to pay in sovereigns 
at the Bank of England know how often one or two or 
more light sovereigns are rejected—that is to say, not 
returned, but cut into two or three pieces, 4d., 6d., or 
8d., according to the deficiency of the piece, being charged 
for the unpleasant process. ‘The popular impression is 
that these cut Sovereigns go back to the Mint to be _re- 
melted and recoined. But there are a vast number of 
trades in England which require standard gold for all 
sorts of purposes, and these regularly go to the Bank 
to buy these cut sovereigns. The reason is obvious; 
few trades use so much gold at once as to require an 
ingot, which weighs from 230 to 300 ounces, and 
if they did they have seldom the means necessary 
to melt it. But they can buy the cut sovereigns by the 
ounce or the pound, and though as coins they may have 
been light, yet as metal they are known to be pure. In 
this manner, between the gilding and porcelain trades, 
an immense amount of gold is annually absorbed: ‘The 
porcelain trade alone takes nearly £50,000 worth of gold 
a year, and between gilding and porcelain the annual con- 
sumption of England and France is estimated at not less 
than 40,000 ounces, which is lost to currency for ever. 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “*MEN I HAVE KNOWN.’’ 
JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Or the impulsive in the poetical temperament I have 
said something in the introduction to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, and, what was characteristic of the Scottish min- 
strel, was true of the Irish bard Knowles who had a 
dash of the impetuousness native to his country. In 
earlier times, when ill-received by a Bath audience in 
the performance of the Hunchback in his own play, he 
next morning called on his friend Abbott, to shake, as 
he said, the dust off his feet against the City of the Sun, 
and bid him farewell. He was resolved that “no Bath 
idiots should have another opportunity to affront him.” 
Abbott in vain endeavoured to persuade him to stop. “No, 
my dear fellow ; nothing on earth could induceme. No, 
no. I’m off by the first coach. Can I take any letters 
for you?” “ Where are you going?” innocently asked 
the good-humoured Abbott. “I don’t know yet,” was 

the reply. 

But how the scene was changed, as years stole over 
the head of the gifted dramatist. The fervour of his 
mind developed in a new direction ; and, as is well known 
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from his publications, he became devoutly religious. I 
venture upon no comment, but offer the following letter 
in his later period, before his final exit from the stage of 
life, as one of the most striking and characteristic that 
ever could be written. 
Port Bannatyne, Bute, 
30 July, 1849. 

My prar Jervay,—I am indebted, and deeply, to the delay 
that has enriched me with so kind a letter. Did not I know 
that you loved old Knowles? 

Indeed, dear friend, it was of the cause that I thought more 
than of myself. I thank God I think less about myself every 
day. 

- just concluding a reply to Dr. Wiseman’s first lecture 
on the dogma of transubstantiation, a tissue of sophistry and 
execrable logic. But the poor man cannot help it ; he is under 
the influence of that strong delusion with which God tells us 
that he visits those who do not receive the love of the truth— 
his holy word ! 

Farewell!—a thousand thanks. You know not how happy 
you have made your sincere and much-indebted friend, 


ee ee 


I trust to nothing in the controversy into which I am enter- 
ing but the Werd of God. I read no human work upon the 
subject, except such as I meet with in the mart of Antichrist. 

Ah, Jerdan, I never was so happy as I am now, and yetI 
am writing in a fit of the gout. Depend upon it, my friend of 
many a year, my kind and ever steadfast friend—depend upon 
it that 4 man never begins to live indeed till he lives to die. 

Have you lately seen old Forster? Jack, I mean.* I love old 
Jack, though we hardly ever meet but he snubs :ne; yet he 
can work for me like a Trojan when I require it. None like 
him, and no mistake. 

In a huge hurry, expecting our morning post the very next 
moment. 

Good bye! 

BARBARA HOFLAND, 

Of this popular novelist, poetess, and otherwise con 
siderable writer, the biographies speak laudably, as the 
author of “ Emily (4 vols.) and Beatrice,” and the “ Un- 
loved One,” and “The Son of Genius,” and “Tales of 
the Priory,” and “ Self-denial,” and “The Merchant's 
Widow,” and “ Decision,” etc., etc., and which produc- 
tions, as genuine pictures of life, ably constructed, and 
of excellent moral and social tendency, well merited the 
public approbation bestowed upon them. To be sure, this 
success was achieved before the furore of the sensation 
novel was sought and attained. Her poor invention 
(though she also published a volume of poems) did not 
reach to the creation and building-up of Frankensteins 
for her heroes, nor to the conception of heroines endewed 
as the Witch of Endor, and ten times more wicked. 
Her characters were only human beings, and engaged 
in human actions, and she was herself a kindly, good- 
natured woman, who thought no evil, and delighted in 
doing good. She was the wife of Hofiand, one of the 
sweetest of our landscape painters; and both were 
amiable as their occupations. 

The following letter was addressed to a literary lady, 
and only communicated to me with the view to enlist my 
services in the cause, in which, if I remember rightly, 
nothing was effected. Thelwall, it may be recollected, 
was one of the first and foremost of democratic reformers, 





* “Jack,” so called with his familiars, but not the less a heartfelt and 
ajust compliment paid by the writer to his constant friend, John Forster, 
the author of so many admired historical and biographical works. That 
I somewhat deserved the similar sentiment expressed to myself, lam 
gratified to preserve the memory by stating that, on the death of my 
gifted friend I took the liberty of.addressing a letter to Mr. William Cow- 
per, with whom I had the honour of a slight previous acquaintance, 
the result of which was (as he kindly replied to my letter) that he recom- 
mended the case to Lord Palmerston, and the widow received the grant 
of a pension. 
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aud a very popular lecturer for the dissemination of their 
opinions, specified in the “ Anti-Jacobin ” as— 
“ Thelwall and ye that lecture as ye go.” 

Sir James Macintosh’s famous “ Vindicie Gallicw ” 
only followed suit; but the letter has so little to do with 
these matters, that I merely mention them for the sake of 
explanation. 

The letter itself I give as an example of the con- 
spicuous superiority of the female over the male sex in 
this species of composition. As I read it, I would say that 
no man could have written it, though ever so able and 
skilful in composition—it is woman, and woman all over :— 


Though you are, I well know, very busy, yet I cannot forbear 
calling your attention to the situation of poor Mrs. Thelwall, 
who, as the widow of a man who for half a century was the 
unflinching advocate of those political principles which at length 
obtained ascendancy, appears to be unaccountably neglected. 

It is well known to many high in power that the widow and 
an infant of two years old are left destitute, yet not a single 
sovereign has been offered to enable her to lay a plain stone 
upon his grave, nor has one newspaper pleaded her cause with 
one party, or commented upon her situation to the other. 
This is the more strange, because, though Mr. Thelwall had 
outlived his early friends, he was, as a lecturer, making others 
up to the day of his death, and he was allowed to be truly a 
patriot and an honest man by all parties, as well as a mar of 
considerable attainments. 

It is true Lord Brougham gave his son a living, with the 
understanding (I believe) that it should be an asylum for the 
old age of his father ; but the Chancellor could not be aware, I 
think, that, at the best, this living only produced £200 per 
annum, and it appears that, from tithe disputes and such 
things, it now produces comparatively nothing, and young 
Thelwall was really better off as a curate. Unhappily Mr. 
Thelwall advanced his son upwards of £200 (his savings for 
the last few years) in order to render the vicarage habitable, 
in consequence of which his widow is without money entirely, 
as, under his present circumstances, it is impossible for her 
son-in-law to repay it; and, as his eldest sister is entirely de- 
pendent upon him, even if his living comes round what can he 
do for Mrs, Thelwall and her child ? 

If by the aid of a little money she were put in a way to help 
herself, there can be no doubt ofa woman of her decided 
abilities doing well. She can teach both the harp and piano, 
she is perfectly mistress of French, and, I think, Italian, and 
she understands thoroughly the mode of curing impediments 
of speech practised so successfully by her husband. . She has 
long feared that she should be left in poverty, and is not only 
willing but desirous of exerting herself to the utmost, and is of 
such an upright and independent mind that she refuses to 
burthen a widowed mother with herself and child, though a 
home with Mrs. Boyle has been warmly pressed upon her. 

And surely it is no small praise to say of a young and hand- 
some woman, full of various attractions, placed continually 
before the public as the wife of a man thirty-five years older 
than herself, that the breath of slander never has passed over 
her, that even the malignity created by political feeling never 
aimed an arrow at the husband through themediumof his pretty 
wife, a circumstance which argues not only the strict propriety 
of her manners but the high-minded purity of her principles, 
especially as she had not the ties of a mother to aid those of a 
wife till within the last two years. 

Pray do think about her and assist her if you can. The 
press can do anything. Her own party ought to be roused in 
her behalf, or exposed for their deficiency, and I really think 
the others might take up her cause from magnanimity or pity. 
She is a Catholic, not a bigoted or ignorant one, but a steady 
Christian, who even the husband she revered could never turn 
aside from that which she held to be the true faith. Surely 
those of her own church ought to hold her in especial estimation. 

But I ought not to press upon your time. I know enough 
ofthe kindness of your heart to feel sure you will do your best 
for one whose case claims compassion from all, and positive 
aid from those who know that, for half a century, her husband 
consistently advocated a cause he held to be sacred, and to 
which they have professed attachment. Cold and weak must 
it have been if their orator and champion, a man of consistent 
conduct and unblemished name, may thus drop into oblivion, 
and leave in vain those dear ties to their care who ought to be 
cherished as the valued legacies of one who bequeathed them 
to his country, 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 


Once more forgive me, and believe me with sincere re- 
speet 
Your faithful servant, 
B, Horiann. 
Kensington, 15 July. 
Hofland died about twenty-five years ago, and his 
widow survived him hardly twelve months. 


T. CROFLON CROKER. 

Cork has been called the Athens of Ireland, and if 
we glance at the prolific number of distinguished artists 
and authors it has given to the world, though it cannot 
boast of the two great minstrels, Moore and Lover, I 
think the justice of the compliment may be frankly con- 
ceded. Among its worthies, who come within the scope 
of my design, the writer of the annexed letters takes a 
prominent place. His various illustrations of his native 
country in many of its aspects, historical, legendary, 
antiquarian, scenic, and jocular, demonstrate his patriotic 
attachment to it, and procured for him its grateful recog- 
nition. Hewas taken from us before Ireland had fallen upon 
the evil days of which we hear so much. He was natu- 
rally a humourist. How would the change have affected 
him ? Well might he have asked Where are the national 
characteristics now? What has become of the fun and 
frolic almost universal and always so entertaining? 
Where are the Irish characteristics—the good humour, 
the sportiveness, the nonchalance, the open-heartedness, 
and the brave endurance of hardship or misfortune ? 
Where be their jibes and their jests? Can all that was 
attractive and estimable have sunk into dark conspiracy, 
and been swallowed up in fiendish schemes of rapine 
and murder? Surely this cannot be all true; sad it is 
to think how much of it is. Let us hope that Ireland 


and Irishmen will speedily resume their genuine con- 


dition, and be again what Crofton Croker (being one of 
themselves) so pleasantly painted them. Och! for the 
darlint Paddy, even with his coat buttoned behind; 
the mischief-loving, bull-making, ready-witted, self-satis- 
fied, naturally dexterous and ever merry Pat, to give 
us a laugh at all his eccentricities, and a pity for 
his aberrations. Och, that we could enjoy him again 
in all his national characteristics, using the present 
joyously for what it was worth, not brooding on the 
future for the miseries it might inflict. Let us hope that 
the auspicious visit of the Prince and the Princess of 
Wales may be the dawn of cheerier and more loyal days. 

It is not easy tw illustrate Croker’s participation in 
the humours of his country, as he often in his letters 
engrafted the pencil on the pen; but they may serve to 
show the interest he felt in the proceedings and improve- 
ments of the passing time. 


52, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
7th January, 1828. 
My pear Sir,—Since I last wrote to you I have done little 
but grumble at the gout, which lingers about me sadly. [ 
still carry my left arm in a sling, and can 
only hobble across my room on crutches. 
I hope to get out soon, but I really know 
not when, 

You have had all the services I could 
perform, viz., enclosed review, or rather 
notice (which I assure you is perfectly 
impartial) of some new songs. 

To-morrow I expect from old Landseer 
an account of two very curious autograph 
letters of Adam Smith, which, with rather 
a curious one of Smeaton’s and some 
others, he has recently (as I think I men- 
tioned to you) tumbled up among Dr. 
Roebeck’s papers. Out of his account 
I hope to make a good “ variety para- 
graph.” 

I also 6xpect tiotices of the most: recerit Danish and Swedish 
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literary proceedings, and which I hope I have made arrange- 
ments shall be continued to the “L. G.” from time to time, 
through the Swedish Embassy here. The Swedes, I have been 
astonished and pleased to find, are extremely literary. Every 
one who pretends to the character of gentleman writes English, 
and every officer of their navy must undergo a severe exami- 
nation in French, German, and English before he is considered 
as qualified to serve. Northern antiquities and mythology, to 
which their attention has been called by the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, are at present the favourite subjects in Sweden ; 
and really if I could recollect half the delightful anecdotes 
which my friend told me on these subjects I could make a 
wonderful “‘ Gazette” for you. However, he has promised to 
put them down for me, and you shall have them, as well as his 
further communications. 

Not a word yet from that lazy dog Wyon [the admirable de- 
signer of our mintage]. He shall have another twopenny. 

I expect a collection of North Pole plants, and anecdotes 
concerning them, in a few days, which shall be of course at 
your service. 

Ihave just got your note. I really sympathize hand and 
foot with our poor poetess. The possibility of one who pos- 
sesses so much innate fire as L, EH. L. catching cold, never en- 
tered my head. 

Our cloaks? I will write to the demure Deborah by to- 
morrow’s post, and you shall be acquainted with the result. 

Ever truly yours, 
T. Crorron Croker. 

Buckingham’s paper—sad stuff, heavy as unleavened bread. 
It cannot rise !* 

The “ Literary Journal” (from “ the editor” of which I have 
had rather a cool letter)—a mere childish affair evidently with- 
out the slightest pretension to connection. 


The next is full of literary chit-chat. 


Admiralty, 
30th July, 1828. 

My pear Jerpan,—In the first place I was delighted at see- 
ing even your handwriting once more this morning ; but more 
on that subject hereafter. In the next place I want you to put 
Mr. Dagley’s christian name and address on the enclosed note, 
and shall further “ be obligated to your honour” by forwarding 
it tohim. It contains the proof of Miss Dagley’s really very 
pretty story, and I am of course anxious to ges it back that it 
may be printed off. 

Now for myself. I have been full of business, morning, noon, 
and night, with the “ Christmas Box,” which I have at last got 
into good train, and hope all will now go smoothly with me. 

I have written for Allan Cunningham’s book a little Irish 
tale, in return for some verses which he sent me for mine. I 
was obliged to decline Southey’s ballad which he wrote for the 
“ Christmas Box,” about a cock and a hen, on account of the 
price—£50!!! 

I have sent Miss Edgeworth, according to your advice, £80 
for her article. I have got pretty contributions from Miss 
Mitford, Henry Ellis, Major Beamish, Mrs. James Douglas, Mrs. 
Hofland, Madame de Labourt, etc. 

I have nearly completed a jewel of a book for you, of which 
you shall have an early copy—‘ Legends of the Lakes; or, 
Traditionary Guide to Killarney.” I am quite pleased with it 
myself, and I think it must be exceedingly popular. But not 
a word more until you see the volume, which is printing off as 
fast as Whittingham can work it. It is a musical, poetical, 
political, legendary, topographical, and pictorial work. 

I will scribble something about the books which you sent 
me this morning, early next week. I must also send you 
(which I shall without delay) the sketch of society at Hastings, 
long promised, and live in hopes of seeing you when ail this 
bustle is over. 

Most faithfully yours, 
T. Crorron Croker, 


I add a third, simply as quoting some acute remarks 
on biography by the other Mr. Croker (J. Wilson) ; it 
refers to a memoir for Fisher’s National Gallery. 


Admiralty, 
20th December, 1832. 
My DEAR JERDAN,—I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Croker, from which I copy the portion wherein you are con- 
cerned. It is dated yesterday. 





* It got into more clever hands, however, and did rise to extensive cir- 
culation, 
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“T will, at my first moment of leisure, send you a sketch of 
Lord Hertford’s life ; but nothing is so hard as to write the life 
of one still living (unless he happens to be at your elbow), as 
it is very difficult to get at dates and facts with which the 
Peerages supply one in the case of the dead. In two or three 
days I shall hope to be able to send you a short memoir, which 
your friend may use as it stands, or may add to, alter, or improve 
upon as he may think proper. 

“T shall also, if it would be agreeable, send you a little no- 
tice of astory book which a young and fair friend of yours* has 
written, and which is about to be published by Mr. Murray. 
*Tis a trifle, but to me it seems clever in its way.” 

I have written to Mr. Croker begging him to send the me- 
moir without loss of time, as the month is so far advanced, 
and I therefore reckon on it by Saturday. I hope this will 
answer your purpose; and asI am going into the city this after. 
noon, if I can, I will call at Fisher’s, and give them your reason 
for the delay, should the Marquis of H.’s portrait be for this 
month. 

Ever yours, 
T. Crorron Croker, 


I shall only add that Croker delighted in practieal jokes 
of the most amusing kind. He was for many years 
President of the Noviomagians, a playful offshoot from 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries ; and I once, in conjune- 
tion with his wife, took him in female attire to be hired 
by friends who wanted a servant. They happened to 
be out walking; and, waiting their return, the applicant 
maid was taken into the kitchen by the cook. Thecon- 
fidential revelations of that functionary of all her master’s 
and mistress’s faults, and the disagreeables altogether, 
were so formidable that our Sally begged leave to de- 
cline! It was a very droll adventure, 





IN JAPAN, 
v. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. — 


Tnx Japanese women have more attention paid to 
their education than is usually bestowed upon the in- 
struction of the female sex in other Kastern countries. 
For the lower classes of society there exist what may 
be termed primary schools, where both boys and girls 
are taught together. At a proper age the boys are 
drafted off to separate schools to pass through a definite 
course of study, and the girls are instructed in domestic 
matters. The accomplishments of painting and music 
and poetry are taught to women of the higher classes, 
as well as to those whose only object is to attract 
attention. There are dramatic, historical, and poetic 
works written by women, which command as much 
attention as those produced by men. This, of course, 
evidences an amount of mental culture in Japanese 
women, nearly if not quite equal to that of the other 
sex. The possession of the power of literary composi- 
tion amongst Japanese women is of very ancient date; 
for we find poems written by them amongst popular 
collections which go back to very ancient times. For 
instance, Jito wrote the second Ode in a number gathered 
together by Teika, who died a.p. 1241. Her mother was 
the daughter of a nobleman. Jito married the Emperor 
Ten Mu, and after his death assumed the government in 
the year a.p. 702. é' 

Another lady, with the difficult name of Murasaki- 
Shikibu, wrote fifty-four very celebrated histories, to 
each of which she prefixed a figure composed of five up- 
right strokes, connected by horizontal ones, and a name 
was given to these strokes which served to designate 





* Mrs, George Barrow. 
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the stories they headed. ‘The whole collection was 
termed “ Gen-ji-mo-no-ga-ta-ri.” This means, when 
translated, “The History of Affairs of the Original 
Families.” It probably was a work similar in character 
to Burke’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Peerage ;” that is, a narra- 
tive of events which occurred in the oldest and noblest 
families of the land; and these have been handed down 
to the present day, one of them being embalmed in the 
collection before referred to. 

So, again, we hear of a mother and daughter, high 
in rank, who both possessed so much poetic talent 
that, on some verses composed by the daughter being 
read at court, the audience refused to believe they 
were not the mother’s production, until she disavowed 
having in any way assisted her daughter in writing 
them. 

These facts, which can be relied on as authentic, show 
the great age of these Eastern civilisations compared 
with our own; for at a time when England was divided 
into numerous small districts, and its inhabitants en- 
gaged in constant petty warfare, when letters were 
preserved only in the monasteries, and the chieftains 
knew no arts but those of the sword, Japanese prin- 
cesses were composing poems which, repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and multiplied by the process of print- 
ing, have been handed down to the present day. 

Painting is another art in which Japanese women 
excel. It is particularly in depicting animals, birds, 
and flowers that their talents are displayed. In har- 
mony of colour they are not surpassed by any other 
artists, and their delineation of birds in every variety of 
attitude, either during flight or on the ground, is most 
true to nature. Sometimes it is the wild goose, just 


rising from a cover of reeds, or the stork preparing to 


rest on the ground, or with outstretched neck taking its 
distant flight, that is drawn with a fidelity and life-like 
truthfulness that seems the effect of genius, and not of 
mere imitation. The stork, which endears itself to the 
inhabitants of every country it visits, is a very favourite 
subject for the decoration of boxes and cabinets, and is 
drawn as frequently as the domestic fowl and the pretty 
little sparrows. 

Books, fans, boxes, and: screens serve as vehicles for 
the display of this talent; the perspective is somewhat 
out of rule, though much superior to that of Chinese 
pictures, and the colouring is so harmonised and tem- 
pered that the eye at once recognises its beauty. Water- 
colour painting is the only branch of the art known in 
Japan; and so much freedom has been attained in the 
use of the brush, that with a few touches of broken 
tints, defined, perhaps, with Indian ink, the design 
stands clearly on paper. The art of printing in colours 
has been practised for centuries in the Land of the 
Rising Sun, whilst with us it is still quite a recent dis- 
covery. 

Designs are also furnished for embroidery, which are 
beautifully executed on satin, the drawing being copied 
in coloured silks and gold thread. The absence of 
substantial walls to their apartments may perhaps 
account for pictures, simply as pictures, not being seen 
in their houses; but a substitute is provided in the 
shape of paintings on scrolls, which must be unrolled 
to be displayed. These often represent mountain passes 
or views of the Bay of Yeddo, with the far-famed Fusi- 
yama in the distance. Its graceful cone, and the 
reverence which is felt for it by the Japanese, has pro- 
bably educated their taste in the appreciation of beautiful 
form. In alluding to it we may as well diverge from 
our immediate topic to speak of this, the ‘“ Matchless 
Mountain,” and the influence it has had upon Japanese 
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art. Its elevation is far greater than that of any 
mountain in its neighbourhood, being a few feet higher 
than Mont Blanc, or about 14,150 feet. 

Rearing its graceful snowy summit far above the sur- 
rounding hills, it can be seen from great distances, and, 
though situated sixty miles inland, it serves as a land- 
mark to the navigator when steering through these 
dangerous seas. Every atmospheric influence lends it a 
fresh charm. When the morning sun strikes upon it 
and gilds its silvery cone, or when the sun, sinking 
behind it, makes the sky glow with crimson, and throws 
into full relief its lovely yet gigantic proportions, Fusi- 
yama is seen in all its magnificent beauty. Then, if 
mist dull the view, its summit, raised far above earth- 
born clouds, is sometimes seen emerging from them; 
but from its height it is difficult to distinguish between 
mountain-land and cloud-land. Sometimes the jealous 
mists roll suddenly away, and reveal it in all its grandeur. 
Occasionally, in the fierce heat of summer weather, the 
melted snow may be seen trickling down its steep sides 
in glistening streams. 

Fusi-yama is regarded as the type of beauty, purity, 
and strength, and certainly combines, in a way that no 
other form does, the ideas of vastness and loveliness, 
ideas which are not usually excited by the same 
object. 

Sin-foo, the warrior priest, and founder of the purest 
sect of Japanese religions, was buried on that mountain 
300 years B.c., and his tomb has ever since been looked 
upon with awe and reverence, and a pilgrimage to it 
is considered as one of the most sacred duties. 

The ascent of this extinct volcano is, as may be anti- 
cipated, very steep and rugged, and many of the pil- 
grims have lost their lives in endeavouring to attain its 
holy heights, for fierce storms sweep down its rocky 
sides, and overwhelm the tired traveller exposed to 
their strong blasts. The difficulty of the undertaking, 
of course, increases its merit, and invests the pilgrim 
with a holy character, when successful; and thus the 
most deeply-rooted principles of human nature, as well as 
the strong love of natural beauty implanted in them, 
make the Japanese regard this mountain with love and 
awe.* 

Though Fusi-yama is no longer in active eruption, 
yet the whole district betrays its volcanic origin, and 
constant earthquakes shake the solid earth, and show 
what powerful perturbing influences are still in operation 
beneath. Like other volcanic soils, the ground in the 
neighbourhood is favourable to the growth of the vine, 
and delicious grapes are produced, which, as has been 
mentioned before, our sisters in Japan pack carefully in 
arrowroot for transmission to distant parts. 

Subjects for decorative purposes are chosen from other 
sources besides the winged tribe and landscape scenery. 
The floral kingdom, also, contributes many beautiful 
objects for designs. The iris, or blue flag; the mowtan, 
a flower similar to our peony; the peach and plum 
blossoms, the pomegranate and lilies, are often repre- 
sented, each kind generally forming a separate study. 
The feathering and graceful bamboo is used with great 
effect in every variety of decoration, whether it be for 
the embroidery of a little boy’s robe, the decoration of 
a cabinet, or the foreground of a landscape. 





* This monarch of mountains exerts‘an almost equal fascination over 
foreigners residing at Yokohama and Kanagawa, who soon come to look 
upon it with pleasure and affection, andit is a constant object of attraction 
in their daily walks and rides. An English lady has recently ascended 
to the top of Fusi-yama, Lady Parkes having accompanied Sir Harry 8. 
Parkes, our Minister Plenipotentiary, in his expedition to its summit. 
Some British merchants were with this privileged party. 
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Varieties, 


CuamBers or Acricuttury.—Asia class, agriculturists have 
been the last to combine for purposes of defence and mutual 
assistance, although they form the largest body of men in the 
kingdom who are engaged in one special employment, and 
employ more capital and more labour than any other class. It 
has been reserved, however, for the second half of the nine- 
teenth century to see the agriculturists fully awake to a sense 
of their best interests; and, perceiving what combination has 
done for the interests of other classes, they have copied the 
example set them by Chambers of Commerce, and in various 
parts of the country have founded Chambers of Agriculture, 
the members of which meet from time to time and discuss such 
matters as most intimately affect them—such as turnpike 
trusts and highway acts, cattle disease and importations of 
foreign cattle, farm wages and labourers’ cottages, compulsory 
education and the half-time system, etc., to which, in eastern 
England, has been added the subject of the present state of the 
gang question, with the restriction of the children’s labour, the 
abolition of the mixed gangs, the licensing of gang-masters, 
and the probable regulation of the “ private” gangs, into which 
the legislature is now making inquiry. At the present time 
there are about forty of these Provincial Chambers throughout 
England, numbering about 12,000 landlords, tenants, clergy, 
and others ; and these Provincial Chambers are in connection 
with a Central Chamber of Agriculture in London, the business 
of whose council is conducted by the Central Council of 
twenty-six members, with nearly 100 representatives from 
Provincial Chambers. The Central Council publishes its own 
reports, and has it in contemplation to publish a monthly 
digest of the reports of the meetings of the Provincial Cham- 
bers. At the annual dinner of the Northampton Chamber of 
Agriculture, Lord Lyveden reminded the 340 guests that the 
Chambers of Commerce not only looked after their members’ 
business at home, but, by telegraph and agents, looked after it 
all over Europe, and that Chambers of Agriculture should be 
equally activo in looking after their interests. And these interests 
are shared in by all classes; for, as Mr. Wells said at the In- 
augural Dinner of the Peterborough Chamber of Agriculture, 
“they advocate this movement, not to benefit themselves 
alone, but the country at large.” 


WREcKs ON THE East Coasr.—Of the fearful loss of life on 
our coasts, the public reports and the shipwreck-charts pub- 
lished annually by the Life-boat Association, give us too plain 
an account ; but we can hardly gain from them any idea of the 
miserable rotten vessels, through which the loss so often occurs, 
or of the still more miserable economy of selfish, unprincipled, 
grasping owners, in sending them to sea with too few hands to 
manage them. It is not too much to say that by the storm- 
signal system of the late Admiral Fitzroy hundreds of vessels 
escaped wreck, and thousands of our fishermen were saved. If 
the honourable gentlemen of the Board of Trade could have seen 
how strong a faith the sailors on our east coast had in the 
storm-signals they would have felt convinced that their efficacy 
was the cause of that faith ; for we all know how slow seafar- 
ing men are, as a class, to believe in anything new, and espe- 
cially if relating to their profession. A recent article in a 
quarterly publication called “The Shipwrecked Mariner,” shows 
that a large proportion of the wrecks each year are referred to 
defects and unseaworthiness in the ships, and that in the last 
ten years nearly 1,000 vessels have been wholly or partially 
wrecked through that cause.” It goes on tostate that, “in the 
last seven years, accidents befel 230 ships between 50 and 60 
years old, 102 from 60 to 70, 48 from 70 to 80, 14 from 80 to 
90, 6 from 90 to 100, and 4 from 101 years and upwards.” 
Thus we find that 535 laden colliers, and about 400 colliers in 
ballast, or nearly 1,000 of the total were wrecked in 1865, and 
868 of the disasters took place on the east coast.—s., Ald- 
borough, Suffolk. 


A Matayan Port.—Amid all the wonderful varieties of man- 
kind, effected by climate, forms of Government, traditional 
customs and manners, and stages of intelligence (cited as evi- 
dence of progress and civilisation), there is nothing more true 
than that human nature is the same. The following was not 
written in England in 1868, but in the Polynesian Archipel- 
ago, by a Malayan poet, hundreds of years ago (vide Marsden) ; 
and yet it might be attributed to our poet Laureate of yester- 
day. When England, like Sumatra, has become a “nice little 
island,” without adjacent territories and colonisation, tlie les- 





son, which is here translated from the Malayan, may be re- 
translated for some other powerful people :— 
‘¢ Tt is time that thoso of the present race were wise ; 
They have muchscience, but plain good sense is wanting. 
They are able to count the stars in the sky, 
But cannot tell when their own faces are smutted.” 


So much for the astronomers, including the astrologers of these 
elder times. With regard to the general literati, the writer 
adds— 
“ Their employment is mutual obloquy, and recrimination, 

And every place is filled with inquisitive tattlers.” 
But the Malayan poet goes into another mood ; and itis in this 
we feel as if he had come home upon Belgravia and us in the 
guise of a “ Saturday reviler.” 

** In these days the behaviour of young women is immodest, 

Flirting, and toying with the young men. 

It was not the case with maidens of former times, 

Who possessed much delicacy and sense of shame, 

Circumstances are now very different, : 

And all sort of conversation is familiar to them, 

Where there are a number of youthful gallants, 

There you will find the women assembled, 

' Whose manners assume a variety of hues.”” 
Such is the Malayan moralist’s description of the “ girls of the 
period.” The consequence of all this is too obvious. 
“ Even the children, now o’ days, imitate their elders, 

And both boys and girls are equally forward ; 

They play about promiscuously together, 

With all the familiarity of man and wife. 

Are not such things evident signs 

That the end of the world is drawing near?” _ 


WwW. J. 

PrayEer.—Time spent on our knees is not time lost, if after 
one hour of meditation about God we are given even ene 
momentof the gracious sense of his presence. Of this the natural 
man knows nothing, he does not even desire it He says his 
prayers as a kind of blind duty. He believes that it will in 
some way do him good, that God will directly give him the 
thing that he prays for, or give him a more submissive mind to 
make God’s will his own. ‘These are the two theories of prayer 
when looked at in the light of the intellect. They are true as 
far as they go, only they do not go deep enough to the root of the 
matter. There arethree kinds of prayer corresponding to tho 
three parts of our nature. There is lip prayer, notional prayer, 
and the prayer of devotion, properly so called, when the spirit 
rises into communion with the Father of spirits, when we do not 
merely desire good things from him but that he would reveal 
himself to us.—The Tripartite Nature of Man; Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A. (Clark.) 


Butter. Trave.—The consumption of Irish butter in London 
is not 20 per cent. of what it was formerly. The quality of 
Irish butter has improved, but fresh competitors have entered 
the field, and in the north, where Ireland has hitherto held 
possession, French butters are gaining ground. Thus the 
countries from which the chief supplies were received in each 
of the years 1863, 1864, and 1865 were as follows :—Holland, 
295,418, 336,224, and 345,026 cwts.; France, 135,098, 163,020, 
and 353,115 cwts.; Hamburg, 138,089, 128,305, and 120,162 
ewts.;° United States, 173,351, 142,672, and 83,216 cwts.; 
Belgium, 75,277, 81,575, and 70,619 cwts.; Denmark, 42,994, 
62,329, and 65,555 cwts. The great increase from France is 
strikingly apparent. The greater proportion is made in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. The finest quality is sent to Paris; the 
other qualities, however, are noted for cleanliness, uniformity 
of colour, and equality of weight in each package. The Dutch 
housewives are celebrated for their cleanliness ; every utensil 
employed in the dairy is bright, the floors are kept with rigid 
neatness, and the churns and pails are constantly cleansed. 
According to the Dutch Government, the quantities exported 
were 11,609,614 gallons in 1863, 13,351,897 in 1864, and 
14,203,236 in 1865. The Dutch have always had the greater 
share of the London market, but within a few years a trade 
has sprung up with France, which surpasses that of all other 
countries. It appears, however, that the Irish producers have 
taken the field in good earnest ;-and itis to be hoped that their 
article, which is intrinsically good—better even than that of any 
other country—will not be displaced for the want of attention 
to matters of detail, the first and foremost of which is the all- 
important matter of cleanliness, 
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